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CORPORATE  WEALTH 
AND  INFLUENCE. 


AN  ADDRESS 


Delivered  at  the  South  A^D  West  Commercial  Congress  Assembled 

IN  Tampa,  Florida,  February  lo,  1898, 


— BY  — 

J.  M.  LOWE, 

OF  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


"The  paper  tnoiiey  system  and  its  natural  associations 
monopoly  and  exclusive  privileges— have  already  struck  their  roots 
too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  it  unll  require  all  your  efforts  to  check 
its  further  growth  and  to  eradicate  the  es'il. 

"The  planter,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer,  all 
know  that  their  success  depends  upon  their  own  industry  and 
that  they  must  not  expect  to  become  suddenly  rich  by  the  fruits  of 
their  toil.  These  are  the  men  who  love  liberty  and  desire  nothing 
but  equal  rights  and  equal  laws.  * 

"Knowing  that  the  path  of  freedom  is  continually  beset  by 
enemies  who  often  assume  the  disguise  of  friends,  / have  devoted 
the  last  hours  of  my  public  life  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers." 


Andrew  Jackson's  Farewell  Address. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  well  in  these  non-political,  commercial 
Liat herini»;s  occasionalU'  to  discuss  the  i^ieat  cjiies- 
tions  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  free  govern - 
,„ent — which  vitally  concern  the  general  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  the  stability  of  the  Republic.  Ap- 
palled at  the  wild  unrest  which  pervades  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  all  classes  of  the  jieople  in  ever\ 
land,  thoughtful  men  are  looking  each  other  in  the 
face  and  wondering  what  the  result  is  to  be.  h or  a 
cpiarter  of  a century  all  Europe  has  been  preparing 
for  the  mightiest  conhict  of  arms  the  world  ever  wit- 
nessed. On  every  breeze  which  sw<;eps  from  the 
East  mav  almost  be  heard  the  tread  of  marshalling 
columns  gathering  for  the  conflict.  At  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  centur\-  the  sun  may  set  on  a sea  of 
blood,  or  it  ma\'  go  down  in  a blaze  of  glory.  I'he 
«>-()\  ernments  of  the  world  are  on  trial  as  never  be- 
fore,  and  the  crucial  test  of  lire  and  sword  is  nearly 
upon  them.  There  ne\  er  was  a time  in  this  old 
world’s  historv  when  freedom  and  despotism  stood 
face  to  face  as  they  do  now,  and  one  or  the  other 
must  go  down  in  the  impending  conflict.  The 
thrones  of  Eui\)pean  despotism  built  upon  the 
sweat,  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  the  people  are 
toppling  to  their  fall.  Catching  the  spirit  born  of 
the  American  Revolution  the  people  are  every- 
where trving  to  shake  off  the  shackles  ot  despotic 
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i>'C)V(!rnnicnt,  and  instead  of  acknowledj^ini;  tlie 
divine  ri^ht  of  kino’s,  are  asserting  the  divine  right 
of  the  people. 

ddie  Ameriean  idea  whieh  has  been  almost  lost 


sight  of  in  the  mad  struggle  for  wealth,  is  yet  to  per- 
meiite  all  lands,  to  dominate  all  governments.  We 
ma'  and  do  differ  on  many  lines  of  governmental 
poli.'V,  hut  the  prineiple  whieh  brought  the  Ameri- 
ean Republie  into  existenee  is  indorsed  by  e\  er\ one 
and  is  indestruetible.  We  eannot  destrox  it  if  we 
would,  and  we  would  not  if  we  eould.  Jt  rises  far 
higher  than  parties,  far  above  ordinal'}'  politieal  dis- 
eusi.ion,  reaehing  up  to  the  very  throne  of  Heaven 
itself. 

I do  not  know  who  tirst  eoneeived  it,  hut  it 
eould  onlv  haxe  originated  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
“V'^e  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
me  1 are  ereated  et]ual.”  AVhat  Caueus,  1 a.i  t\ , 
Congress,  l^resident  or  l^olitieian  ean  destio}  oi 
eri])ple  this  great  fundamental  truth?  It  is  beyond 
nlu  reaeh  of  fanatieism — beyond  the  toueh  of  des- 
potism. As  a prineiple  of  government  it  tirst  found 
a e ingenial  abiding  plaee  among  men  in  1776,  and 
although  we  are  reekoned  among  the  youngest  of  the 
nations,  still  are  we  destined  to  be  the  ‘ ^lothei  of 
Nations  yet  to  be.”  From  this  great  truth  springs 
tluit  other  great  truth,  the  right  of  self-government. 
A government  in  whieh  every  eiti/en  is  the  equal 
of  wei'V  other  eitizen;  that  among  these  eitizens, 
in  iiieh  a eommiinit}',  each  indix'idual  has  the  in- 
ali  mable  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
ha  Dpiness.”  And  to  seeure  these  rights,  goxein- 
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ments  are  instituted  among  men  derix  ing  their  just 
poxvers  from  the  eonsent  of  the  governed.”  This, 
then,  is  the  American  idea  of  government.  ‘‘Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  bx'  the  peo- 
ple.” Is  it  a dangerous  idea?  For  an  hundred 
^'ears  xx  e hax’e  prospered  as  no  other  nation  on 
earth.  Others  have  taken  note  of  our  success,  and 
the  American  idea  is  spreading  over  the  world. 
No  xxuinder  the  kinited  States  is  not  popular  in 
Furope  xvhere  their  ideas  of  government  are  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  ours. 

d'he  right  to  rule  is  there,  but  here 

cvcr\'  nirin  is  horu  u If  to  be  n Roman  was 

once  ''greater  than  to  be  a kin^,-'  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can  citizen  is  greater  than  to  be  a Roman. 

Not  that  xve  have  not  faults,  and  serious  ones. 
Not  that  we  as  a nation  hax  e not  blundered  at 
times  almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  nor  yet  that  we 
have  not  mighty  problems  of  government  to  solve 
in  the  near  future. 

'The  declaration  that  “all  men  are  born  equal” 
docs  not  mean  that  equality  xvhich  results  from  a 
dead  level  of  mediocritx',  nor  that  men  are  equally 
o-reat  in  mental  endoxvments,  or  fortunate  in  ma- 
terial  circumstances.  It  means  that  all  men  are 
born  equal  before  the  laxv;  that  all  men  shall  share 
the  burdens,  and  enjoy  the  benehts  of  government 
alike,  'khat  there  shall  he  no  titled  nobility,  nor 
privileged  classes.  Whenever  in  the  administra- 
tion of  government  xve  have  deq^arted  from  this 
principle,  to  that  extent  have  xve  departed  from  re- 
publican government.  So  long  as  there  is  an  in- 
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aivi  liial,  an  industry  or  a corporation  enjoying 
special  pri\ilcges,  or  escaping  the  just  responsi- 
bilities of  government,  to  that  extent  have  we 
ceased  to  be  a democratic  government.  And  heie 
I know  I mav  speak  with  propriety  of  what  in  m} 
judgment  is  the  most  serious  threat  against  the 
stal  ility  of  our  institutions.  I mean  the  rapid 
groA'th  and  tremendous  power  of  private  and  semi- 
public coiporations.  Do  not  understand  me  as 
intending  anv  attack  or  criticism  upon  cot  poi  atioiiM 
. Itch.  It  is  the  special  privileges  guaranteed 
them  by  law  which  is  under  discussion,  and  not 
the  r existence.  They  are  often  essential  to  the 
deA  elopment  of  great  enterprises,  and  to  the  caii}- 
ing  out  of  great  commercial  purposes.  We  could 
not  do  without  them  if  we  would.  It  is  only  when 
thev  are  given  special  privileges  not  perimitted  to 
an^'  other  c'itizen  that  they  cease  to  be'  Amciican, 
and  when  the\’  unite  their  forces  int(T  a trust  oi 
combine  to  corrupt  congresses,  legislatures  and 
la\<’  officei's,  or  to  conti'ol  at  will  the  natuial  laws 
of  trade,  they  cease  to  command  respect,  and 
should  be  stricken  dowm  like  any  other  criminal. 
In  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  I presume  also  in 
most  of  the  States,  special  privileges  and  ex- 
en  ptions  are  secured  to  private  corporations  by 
coistitutional  enactment,  by  wdiich  the  pi'operty 
of  the  individual  stockholder  is  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  corpoi-ation  to  the  extent  only  of  the  stock 
ovmed  bv  such  individual.  So  careful  were  the 
framers  of  this  instrument  to  make  it  clear  that 
tlisir  purpose  w'as  to  foster  and  peipetuatea  pii\- 
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ileged  class  enjo\  ing  adx  antages  and  immunities 
denied  to  everyone  else,  that  they  defined  coi  - 
porations  “to  include  all  joint  stock  companies  oi 
associations  having  any  powers  or  privileges  not 
possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.’ ’ Never  in 
historv  w'as  the  purpose  to  build  up  a pri\ ileged 
class  more  clearly  expressed.  A class,  too,  wdiose 
sole  purpose  is  private  gain — gain  by  plundeiing 
eveiw  one  in  the  communit\*  not  a member  of  that 

particular  class. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Up  to  a recent  date,  wdien 

men  washed  to  unite  their  capital  for  purposes  of 
ti'ade,  manufacturing  or  what  not,  they  formed 
co-partnerships  in  wdiich  not  only  the  partnership 
propertv,  but  the  property  of  each  individual 
partner  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  pai'tnership 
the  same  as  an  individual.  Here  wais  equality 
before  the  lawx  But  now’  if  two  men,  and  often 
if  one  man  desires  to  enter  into  business,  no  matter 
of  wdiat  nature,  whether  it  be  to  vend  peanuts  or 
build  a raih'oad,  he  forms  a coi'poT'ation,  in  wdiich 
event  the  corporate  property  alone,  and  the  stock 
holder  to  the  extent  of  his  stock,  is  liable  for  the 
coi'poi'ate  debts,  no  matter  how  much  property 
the  indi\  idual  stockholder  may  possess.  This  is 
grosslv  unjust,  unequal  and  un-American.  So 
rapid  and  insiduous  has  been  the  gi-owth  of  corpo- 
rate pow’cr  that  they  have  even  been  permitted  to 
exei'cise  the  very  highest  acts  of  political  sov- 
ereignty, that  of  issuing  the  money  of  the  country. 
By  uniting  their  foi'ces  they  may  corrupt  the  ballot, 
conti'ol  the  elections  and  dictate  the  laws.  The 
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ne\/spapers  have  told  us  that  soon  one-half  of 
all  the  railroad  mileage  in  the  Ihiited  States  will 
pa‘s  under  the  eontrol  of  a single  individual.  Ihey 
cal  it  “consolidation,”  a polite  name  for  a d'rust. 

With  such  tremendous  power,  more  than  that 
possessed  bv  any  man  on  earth,  unless  it  be  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  he  can  elect  Presidents 
and  congresses,  dictate  laws  and  hx  the  values  of 
property.  He  can  nullify  all  the  natural  laws  of 
commerce  bv  destroying  competition,  strike  down 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  dictate  terms  to 

both  producer  and  consumer. 

Not  only  have  the  laws  guaranteed  them  un- 
equal advantages,  but  in  addition  it  is  a notorious 
fact  that  they  escape  their  just  share  of  the  burdens 
of  government.  And  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
reich,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  the  wealth  pro- 
di  ced  by  these  favored  institutions,  in  the  shape  of 
the  income  tax  law,  they  speedily  found  a way  to 
reverse  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  an 
hundred  years  standing.  How  long  can  a free 
government  stand  which  permits  such  gross  in- 
c([ualities  among  its  people.-  Wealth  has  its  sanc- 
ti  V,  but  has  its  obligations  as  well,  and  unless  it 
comes  to  realize  these  obligations  and  appreciate 
il  e inequalities  thus  secured  to  it,  there  is  danger 
tl  at  the  people  may,  in  the  interest  of  equal  and 
exact  justice,  apply  a remedy  which  ought  to  be 

a ,’oided. 

Here  is  a total  perversion  of  the  ends  of  gov- 
e 'nment  as  established  by  the  fatheis.  1 his  is 
rovoluti(Ui  full  and  complete,  and  if  some  means  are 
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not  found  to  check  and  control  this  mighty  power 
and  keep  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  where  it  is  supposed  to  belong,  then 
all  the  blood  and  treasures  of  an  hundred  years 
have  been  spent  in  vain.  I know  well  the  tie- 
mendous  ditficulties  of  lassoing  and  confining  this 
lawless  monster  within  proper  limits.  1 know  that 
individual  states  are  said  to  be  powerless  to  act  be- 
cause il  dri\ en  from  one  state  it  will  take  lefuge  in 
another.  I apiu'cciate  the  difficulties  attending 
congressional  action,  and  e\  en  if  it  could  be  seemed, 
their  franchises,  man\  of  them,  will  co\ci  a peiiod 
of  fifty  and  an  hundred  years,  during  which  time 
they  will  claim  immunity  by  reason  of  the  law  pro- 
tectiiu*’  “Nested  rights.”  Ibit  in  the  theory  of  lav 
there  is  no  wrong  without  a rcmed\ , and  if  states- 
men fail  to  find  one  and  the  jieople  arc  dii\en  to 
the  last  extremity,  they  ma\  in  theii  soNcieign 
capacity,  lind  one  which  can  only  be  justified  upon 
the  highest  ground  known  to  governments — that  of 
self-defense.  1 warn  this  mighty  power  that  this 
is  still  the  people’s  government’,  and  the\  do  not 
intend  that  the  light  to  life,  liberty  and  the  put  suit 
of  happiness  shall  perish  from  off  the  caith.  It  was 
to  secure  these  ends  that  this  goNci  nment  was 
established,  and  any  combination  of  men  or  money 
to  prevent  and  destroy  this  purpose  is  as  much  an 
enemv  to  good  government  as  the  most  insane  an- 
archist or  the  wildest  revolutionist.  I he  .inaichist 
in  evening  dress  is  no  better  citizen  than  the  un- 
kcnipt  bcgijiir.  ^so  sunc  ni<in  to  wcRltli  oi 

objects  to  capital.  No  good  citizen  will  ti\  to 
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jirrav  one  class  atrainst  another  class,  'riiere  would 
be  no  “classes”  it  thcv  had  not  been  fostered  by 
Icii'i;  lation.  I'nderstand  it  is  the  iiunmer  of  acqiiir- 
iuo-  vjcalfh  which  is  under  discussion,  and  not 
wealth  itself.  Anv  man  has  the  right  to  acquire 
wealth,  but  no  man  has  the  moral  right  to  despoil 
another  in  its  acquisition. 

I repeat  that  the  “classes”  about  which  we 
hea  ■ so  much  during  modern  political  discussion, 
ha\  j been  created  b^'  class  legislation.  vSo  anxious 
were  the  states  of  the  West,  and  some  of  the  South, 
totneourage  the  inxestment  of  capital  in  those 
gre  it  industries  whieli  go  to  the  de^'elopment  and 
app  irent  enrichment  of  the  country,  that  special 
inducements  \^■ere  held  out  in  the  species  of  legisla- 
tioi  to  which  I ha\  e referred.  So  strong  was  this 
seniiment  that  any  opposition  to  such  so-called 
“pi  ogress”  invariably  retired  the  objector  to  polit- 
ical oblivion.  Idle  people  did  not  realize  that  the 
ma  1 rush  for  dex  elopment  would  end  in  their  own 
ens.avement  and  in  the  impox'crishment  of  all  those 
wh  ) should  come  after  them. 

Capital,  or  wealth,  has  its  sanctity  and  should 
be  protected;  but  when  guaranteed  against  exploit- 
ation b\'  unreasonable  and  unfair  taxation  then  cor- 
poiation  wealth  should  be  treated  exactly  like  in- 
dividual property.  iNfore  than  this  it  has  no  right 
to  isk:  less  than  this  it  would  be  unjust  to  give. 
Xtr  would  this  interfere  with  the  concentration  of 
ea]»ital  or  the  carrying  out  of  great  enterprises. 
Assured  of  safety  from  unfair  legislation,  capital 
would  readily  seek  investment  in  all  inviting  and 
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legitimate  fields  of  industry.  Rutin  dealing  with 

tilts  subject  w^e  have  reversed  the  theory  that  gov- 
ernments should  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  have  asserted  the  theory  of  protecting 
the  strong  against  the  weak.  In  our  haste  to  “en- 
courage capital”  we  have  unwittingly  foisted  upon 
ourselves  a dynasty  of  wealth  more  grevious  and 
intolerable  than  any  ever  borne  by  a free  people. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  human  nature  is  such  Riat 
it  seeks  to  monopolize  every  avenue  to  self-enrich- 
ment, and  therefore  should  have  the  right  of  way. 
Human  nature  is  supremely  selfish  and  needs  t(>  be 
restrained.  The  very  most  that  wealth  and  ability 
should  ask  is  that  it  should  have  an  equal  chance 
under  the  law'  with  poverty  and  ignorance.  But 
not  satisfied  with  the  great  natural  endowments 
which  have  so  splendidly  equipped  them  for  life  s 
battles,  nor  the  great  and  overwhelming  dispropor- 
tion given  bv  wealth,  they  seek  and  have  obtained 
the  pmverfui  help  of  the  law,  still  further  emphasiz- 
ing their  enormous  advantage  in  the  une(]ual  strug- 
gle 1 do  not  pillory  wealth,  nor  abuse  capital, 
nor  object  to  corporations.  I w'ould  save  them  all 
from  every  unjust  attack,  from  every  unfair  criti- 
cism. I would  sa^■e  them  from  their  own  worst 

enemy— themselves— and  save  them  from  the 
righteous  indignation  of  an  outraged  people.  But  1 
would  not  enthrone  the  one  nor  deify  the  other.  I 
would  claim  nothing  for  the  individual  which  1 
would  deny  to  the  corporation.  1 w'ould  give 

nothing  to  the  corporation  which  is  denied  to  the 

individual.  What  1 insist  upon,  and  shall  continue 
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to  irsist  upon,  Is  equal  and  exact  laws  for  all  men, 
and  special  privileges  toward  none,  for  this  is  the 

ver\  Mao-na  Charta  American  liberty,  and  tlic 

*•  * 

sole  protection  for  American  commerce  and  Amer- 
ican industry. 

•J 

The  midnight  burglar  is  no  greater  moral 
crm  inal  than  the  corporation  or  aggregation  of  in- 
dividuals who  enter  into  a conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  d(‘stroying  the  natural  laws  of  commerce  or  dicta- 
ting terms  to  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  or 
ft)r  ihe  purpose  of  enforcing  unfair  terms,  and  fasten- 
ing Linnecessarv  hai'dships  upon  the  ni'cessities  of 

lab(  r. 

Some  of  the  Courts  have  told  us  that  it  is  a 
crime  for  employees  to  conspire  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  employer  by  going  on  a strike.  So  it 
is  a crime  at  common  law  to  enter  into  a con- 
spiricy  to  do  any  unlawful  act.  But  it  must  be  a 
con!.pirac\'  to  do  an  '' ‘unlawful  act,  mind  \ou. 
Wilh(nit  intending  to  enter  upon  this  (piestion  here, 
let  me  remind  those  same  Courts  that  the  law  they 
invc  ke  applies  with  much  greater  force  to  the  con- 
spirices  which  are  everyday  organized  all  over 
this  land  for  the  express  purpose  of  robbing  and 
plundering  the  people,  ddiese  public  and  unre- 
buked conspiracies  can  ha^'e  but  one  result:  the 
great  producing  and  consuming  masses  must  grow 
poo-er  and  poorer  while  the  privileged  and  fortu- 
nat<-  few  grow  continually  richer.  By  these  great 
combinations  they  are  enabled  to  tear  down  and 
utttrly  destroy  that  great  law  of  commerce  known 
[IS  ‘‘the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  1 c.in 
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and  do  regulate  the  amount  of  the  one  :ind  the  ex- 
tent  of  the  other.  And  that  other  great  law  know  n 
as  the  law'  of  competition  is  utterly  stricken  down 

and  destroyed. 

Xo  man  can  enter  upon  a line  of  business  and 
form  an\'  intelligent  opinion  upon  the  iiossible  de- 
mand in  the  future,  and  thus  regukate  the  supply 
of  his  product  thereby,  nor  can  he  enter  into  any 
[ictive  line  ol  business  with  reiisonable  ceitaint\ 
that  he  will  not  be  driven  out  of  it  by  a combina- 
tion m-  'brust  wdiich  wull  not  permit  of  any  com- 
petition in  their  line.  1 hey  create  desolation  anti 
call  it  plenty — enrich  the  few' and  call  it  prosperity. 
They  concentrate  capital  and  call  it  national  wealth: 
they  impoverish  the  people  and  call  it  progress. 

We  h;ive  trusts  upon  everything,  from  the 
manufacture  of  the  locomotive  to  the  lucifer  imatch. 
From  the  most  ponderous  machinery  to  the  tooth- 
pick. ddie  cost  of  every  bite  we  eat,  of  c\  erv 
fabric  w'c  wear,  of  e\  ery  bo.ard  and  plank,  shingle 
and  nail  we  put  abo\  e our  lo^  ed  ones  heads,  are 
hxed  by  a trust.  From  the  barbed  w ire  fence  that 
surrounds  our  cattle  in  the  pasture,  the  salt  w'c 
feed  them,  the  railroad  on  which  they  are  trans- 
ported to  market,  the  e.xclusive  stock  yards  into 
w hich  they  are  unloaded,  to  the  great  Beet  Combine 
W'hich  fixes  both  the  price  of  the  bullock  and  the 
price  to  the  consumer  as  w'ell,  all,  idl  is  under  a 

trust  for  the  benetit  of  the  few' 

If  some  gentleman  sinking  a w'ell  near  d ampa 
w'ere  to  strike  a richer  \ ein  ot  oil  than  w'as  ever  be- 
fore tliscovered,  he  could  neither  operate  it  himself 
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nor  \roukl  lic  have  anv  piircliaser  for  hi-;  valuable 

tind  rxeept  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Were  he  to  diseover  salt  rieher,  deeper,  liner 
than  anv  on  the  earth  he  would  reeeive  prompt 
notiie  that  salt  is  the  ‘‘preserves’’  ol  the  Salt 
d'rir  t,  and  that  he  must  go  out  of  the  salt  business. 

If  eoal  were  found  in  hdorida  rieher  and  better 
than  e\*er  diseo\’ered  it  eould  onl_\  be  opei  atetO\  ith 
the  'onsent  of  the  L'oal  I rust.  As  befoie  inti- 
matod,  unless  eongress  and  the  state  legislatures 
tiiul  some  means  to  stide  or  eontrol  thi^  immensL 
pow?r  the  people  will  be  driven  in  sheer  despera- 
tion to  adopt  whatever  may  seem  to  be  the  easiest 
and  puiekest  solution  at  the  time  the\  ate  ealled 
upiri  to  act.  J7/(/  act  they  ivitt  as  sare  crs  a God 


of  , Uisticc  reio-j/s. 

No  intelligent  person  claims  that  'the  go\ern- 
mei  t can  d(t  anything  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
exe  ,“pt  to  arrest  and  incarcerate  the  robber;  enact 
impartial  laws  and  see  them  impartially  enforced. 
Riohtly  considered,  the  only  duty  or  obligation  of 
the  go\  ernment  toward  the  people  is  that  of  a p<'hee- 
man  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every  citizen  has 

an  equal  chance  before  the  law. 

'This  is  the  equality  spoken  of  in  the  Deelara- 
lioi  of  Independence,  and  the  only  reason  gi\en  in 
tha;  immortal  address  for  the  formation  of  govern- 
ment among  men  is  to  secure  the  blessings  which 
flo\i‘  from  this  relationship  of  political  eqiudit\ . 
d'hj  ^>-overnment  has  no  right  to  grant  privileges 


or  advantages  to  one  citizen  or  class  o\'cr  anothei 
eiti/.en  or  class,  I care  not  what  the  economic  or 
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philanthropic  reason  for  so  doing  may  be.  nor  i^  it 
an\'  part  of  the  duties  of  go\  ernment  to  make  men 
rich,  prosperous  or  happy.  Securing  to  every  citi- 
zen the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. wh'ch  is  the  logical  rcMilt  ol  legal  equalitx , 
is  the  legitimate  end  and  purpose  of  free  go\ein- 
ment. 

European  paternalistic'  ideas  of  goN  ernment 
found  a lodgment  earl\  in  the  hie  ol  Amene.m 
politic-al  history,  teaching  that  the  government 

mi'»ht  discriminate  between  the  jicojile  of  dilfeient 

« • * 

avocations  or  pursuits,  and  this  un-American  princi- 
ple has  de\  eloped  a whole  brood  of  ]')olitieal  philos- 
ophers whose  teachings,  carried  to  their  eonelusion>. 
is  a total  perversion  of  the  ends  ol  go\  ernment  as 
originallv  established.  If  the  government  ma\.  ol 
right,  giNC  pri\  ileges  or  immunities  to  one  citizen 
or  class,  then  ec]ualit>  before  the  law  i^  deslro>ed, 
and  instead  of  free  government  we  ha\ e far  ad- 
\aneed  on  the  road  toward  despotism. 

I ha\  e not  time  to  e\  en  touch  on  the  \ ast  in- 

c‘(]ualities  and  e\  il  practices  which  ha\  e grown  out 

of  vicious  legislation,  or  ha\e  been  peimittcd  t(i 

grow  up  through  inadvertence,  and  which  mu^t  be 

re\  ersed  if  free  go\  ernment  is  to  exist  among  men. 

I can  onlv  mention  the  most  prominent.  'These 

might}’  blood-sucking  corporations  are  at  enmit} 

with  the  general  welfare,  and  it  not  controlled  b} 

the  o'overnment  thc‘\'  will  c'ontinue  to  eontiol  the 

* 

government. 

With  that  end  and  purpose  in  view,  g'ongress 
parsed  what  is  known  as  the  Inter>tate  Commerce 
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Law.  Section  s '>f  which  forbids  the  pooling-  of 

% 

fi-ci^Lflits  of  different  and  eompetitpi;-  railroads,  or  the 
di\  is  on  of  tlie  earninu's  ol  such  roads.  1 1k‘  act 
makes  tlic  railroads  ei\  ill_\  liable  for  dama-es  to  all 
pers(  n^  injuretl  by  an>'  \ iolations  of  its  pro\  ision>, 
and  in  addition  all  willful  \ iolations  ol  the  law  are 
deehired  to  be  misdemeanors  punishable  by  a tine 
of  n )t  to  exceed  S^ooo  loi'  each  offence.  If  the 
offerder  be  com  icted  of  unlawful  disci  iminat  ion  in 
ratm  he  ma\',  in  addition,  be  sentenced  to  a teim 
in  the  penitential)'  of  not  ewceediny  lwo\cais. 

1 left  is  a wise  law  when  wisely  administered  in  the 
intei  ests  of  the  tpcoplc . It  ynew  out  of  a yieat 
ncce  >sit}'. 

Lurino-  the  j^ast  year  the  Supremo  k'ourt  ol 
the  'dnited  States  has  decided  in  the  'Trans-Mis- 
Nour  bh'eui'ht  ^Vssoenation  ease  that  an  aiji  cement 
of  r:  ilrojids  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hxmy  rates, 
nilc,  and  rcLt'ulations  on  freight  tr.athc  is  in  effect  an 
a'nxemcnt  to  restrain  trade  or  commerce,  and  is  in 
\ iolation  of  the  act  of  Lonyress  ol  i Sc)o  ayniinst  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies,  eommonlx'  called 
the  "dh-ust  Act.”  It  follows  that  under  existiip^ 
law:  the  inter-state  rail\N'a)'s  can  nehthet  j'uiol  thrii 
call  in^'s  nor  ayrcc  amont;'  themsebes  uia)n  the 
ratc-^  to  be  chary;ed  for  the  transj'iortation  ol  i)ci- 
^on^  or  projicrt)'. 

l)Ut  ttctiiyo'  under  the  ad\  ice  of  the  ablest  la\^  - 
\ers  in  the  land,  the  railroad  companies  propose  to 
am(  nd  this  law,  and  ha\  e introduced  in  cono'ress  a 
bill  known  as  the  “lL)olinu-  l>iH”  wdiich  \ irtuall\ 

I'cp  'als  it. 
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d'he  proposed  amendment  to  Section  5 of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  now  under  eonsideration. 
substantial!}-  re-enacts  the  old  section  forbiddiny 
pooling,  but  adds  a proviso  to  the  effect  that  it 
Hhall  be  lawful  for  common  carriers  to  enter  into 
written  ayreenients  for  the  I'loohny,  of  thcii  rain 
inti’s,  everv  >uch  agreement  to  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  to  be  en- 
forceable within  twenty  days  after  the  filin-  thereof 
unles>  the  commission  shall  in  the  meantime  make 

an  order  disapprm  ing  the  same. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  ob- 
serve the  workinti  of  e\  ery  such  contiact,  .md  to 
hear  all  complaints  relating  to  rates  and  charges, 
and  when  of  the  opinion  that  such  rates  or  chaige^ 
arc  cxcessix  c or  unreasonable,  or  result  in  unjust 
discrimination,  to  rccpiire  the  modihc'ation  thereof 
or  to  make  an  order  terminating  the  contract 
entirely.  Such  an  order  shall  make  the  contract 
unlawful  and  unenforceable,  but  shall  be  subj^ect  to 
rc\  iew  by  anv  circuit  court  of  the  I nited  States, 
and  an  appeal  shall  lie  from  the  decisions  of  such 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  I nited  States, 
the  contract,  however,  remaining  unlawful  during 

the  pendenc}'  of  such  appeal. 

If  this  iniquitous  measure  becomes  a law  its 

effect  will  be,  first,  to  destro}'  competition.  1 ha^  e 
heard  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  proposition  that 
competition  is  the  only  mean>  of  securing  just  and 
proper  rates.  If  this  rule,  which  has  universal  appli- 
cation to  all  other  lines  of  business,  is  inapplicable 
to  railway  corporations  because  of  the  inheient 
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tende  icv  of  one  line  to  ruin  itself  rather  than  per- 
mit b.isiness  to  go  to  its  ri\  al,  eertainly  the  public 
shoul  1 not  be  called  on  to  relieve  the  roads  of  an 
c\  il  rf  their  own  creation  by  depri\  ing  the  com- 
muni  \-  of  the  beneht  of  competition  in  securing 
just  1 ates. 

If  all  the  roads  entering  any  city  should  be 
perm  tted  to  become  partners,  each  entitled  to  a 
proposition  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  combined 
lines,  such  citv  would  be  practically  a one  road 

tt)wn  and  all  its  tributary  territor\-  would  suffer 

^ % 

with  it. 

Second.  If  the  effect  of  a pooling  law  will 
be  tc  give  stability  of  rates  and  relieve  the  small 
deaU  r from  unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  his 
larger  competitor,  then  these  benefits  will  be  more 
than  oe  ercome  b\’  the  unjust  discrimination  which 
will  result  in  favor  of  one  community  against  an- 
othe  •,  and  b^■  the  tendency  to  retard  impro\  ments 
of  facilities  and  to  increase  delays  in  transportation. 

Third.  A pooling  arrangement  is  the  trust 
sche  ne  applied  to  transportation,  and  no  trust  can 
be  so  dangerous  as  a transportation  trust,  because 
it  e.\[icts  tribute  frem  every  article  of  commerce. 

If  it  be  true  that  '“It  is  against  the  substantial 
Intel ests  of  the  country  that  any  one  commodit} 
should  be  within  the  sole  power  and  subject  to  the 
sole  will  of  anv  one  powerful  combination  of  capi- 
tal,'’ then  the  evil  must  increase  in  piviportion  to 
the  lumber  of  commodities  affected. 

Fourth.  d"hc  fact  that  the  proposed  a mend - 
menl  makes  all  pooling  contracts  subject  to  the 
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approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
not  a sufficient  safeguard  against  the  evils  which 
follow  unrestricted  pooling  c-ontracts.  I nder  this 
provision  of  the  law  the  Commission  approves  or 
disapproves  each  pooling  agreement.  As  a ma- 
jority of  the  board  governs,  the  railroads  by  secur- 
ing the  appointment  of  three  friendly  commissioners 
i-an  dominate  the  situation.  But  even  with  the 
most  honest  and  fair  commissioners  it  is  manifestly 
unsafe  to  entrust  the  decision  of  (picstions  which 
are  frccpiently  sectional  in  their  nature  to  a Board 
upon  which  the  section  affected  may  not  be  ade- 
quately represented.  As  now  constituted  the  A\  est 
has  one  representative,  and  the  South  one.  a 
gallant  soldier  and  a good  citizen,  but  an  old  man 
who  is  neither  a profound  lawyer  nor  a railroad  ex- 
pert, while  the  country  cast  of  the  west  line  of 
Pennsylvania  has  the  other  three.  'I'hesc  three 
Commissioners  could  decide  every  question  which 
might  arise  under  this  law  however  injurious  to  the 
West  and  South,  and  they  will  be  entirely  helpless. 

A curious  feature  of  the  pnq'iosed  amendment 
is  found  in  the  provision  that  in  case  a decision  is 
adverse  to  the  railroads  they  may  appeal  to  the 
courts,  but  if  the  decision  is  adverse  to  the  people 
complaining  there  is  no  appeal,  and  the  ruling  of 
the  commission  is  final. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  from  whence  this 
measure  comes.  Should  it  become  a law,  and  the 
indications  of  the  miglity  influences  at  work  in 
Washington  sutt'it'ests  great  danger  that  it  nia\ . 
then  weCill  have  cstablislied  by  law  the  greatest 
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TraiisptH'tation  Combine  ever  or^'anized  in  this  or 
any  other  eountr\'.  I he  ii'reat  railroad  eenters 
will  beeome  praetieally  towns  with  a single  rail- 
road. Kansas  City  with  her  27,752  miles  of  rail- 
roac’  within  a radius  of  300  miles  wall  be  but  little 
bett  *r  equipped  for  business  than  it  she  hatl  but  a 
sin<^'‘  e line.  No  need  to  consolidate  one-half  the 
raihoad  mileage  of  this  country  into  a single  sys- 
tem under  the  eontrol  of  an\’  single  individual  if 
this  bill  passes,  for  undo-  its  pro\  isions  all  the  roads 
will  praetieally  form  a single  company.  Competi- 
tion, supph’  and  demand  will  be  broken  down,  and 
instead  of  boasted  freedom  we  will  have  Agr- 
eult  iral.  Commercial  and  Industrial  sla\  erv  the  most 
abjfc  ct  and  destructive  the  world  ever  saw.  Con- 
solidated wealth  in  the  hands  of  a few  individuals 
is  he  most  dangerous  centralization  of  power 
known  to  modern  history.  It  ha.^  no  mercy,  no 
con  icience,  no  s(^ul.  It  is  deaf  aiike  to  the  ciies  of 
misu'V,  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  pleadings  ot 
humanity.  It  reverences  no  law,  respects  no  au- 
thority, swears  allegiance  to  no  country.  \h>rac- 
iom  u-reed  is  its  only  attribute,  and  sordid  power 
its  onl\'  piission.  Its  existence  is  a menace,  and  its 
activity  is  a blight.  A thoughtful  writer  has  re- 
cen:l\'  said:  ^‘B\-  allowdng  this  combination  of 

wealth  and  influence,  and  limiting  their  liability  to 
the  subscribed  stock,  it  crushes  out  indi\  idual  enter- 
pri^e  and  individual  ambition;  all  the  soul  is  taken 
out  of  the  business  affairs  of  life,  and  our  industrial 
concerns  arc  con^’el'tetl  into  mere  mai'hines  in 
wh  ch  the  Golden  Rule  becomes  a dead  letter. 
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With  such  a threatening  power  as  this  con- 
fronting us.  I do  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
would  restrict  the  suffrage  nor  share  the  alarm  of 
those  who  affect  concern  at  its  extent. 

d'he  masses  of  our  people  are  interested  only 
in  securing  the  best  possible  government— a govern- 
which  secures  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  They  may  at  times  be  misled,  or  by  in- 
advertence permit  abuses  to  exist,  but  they  can 
always  be  relied  upon  to  protect  and  defend  the 
government  transmitted  to  them  by  the  fatheis 
when  brought  to  realize  its  danger,  however  much 
they  ma\  differ  on  questions  of  polu-y  not  essential 
in  their  nature  to  free  institutions.  /xck\\  in  his 
latest  book  says:  'dt  has  been  the  opinion  of 

some  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  politicians 
of  our  time  that  by  adopting  a \ erv  low  suffrage, 
it  would  be  possible  to  penetrate  below  the  region 
where  crotchets  and  experiments  and  crude  I topias 
and  habitual  restlessness  prevail,  ano  to  reach  the 
strong  settled  habits,  the  enduring  tendencies,  the 
deep  consen  ative  instincts  of  the  nation. 

jefferson.  the  immortal  ••Sage  of  iMontieello. 
comprehended  this  principle  better  than  all  the 
political  philosojihers  who  preceded  him.  and  the 
‘dron  e'hancellor,"  Bismarck,  inad\  ertently  had  to 
tip  his  hat  to  the  great  American  when  he  ex- 
claimed that  he  looked  for  public  opinion  deep 
down  in  the  national  life,  but  paid  no  attention  Jo 
“parliamentary  screamers."  Bnit  the  great  Lx- 
Chancellor  says  we  have  grown  ••insolent.  Ihis 
mav  be  true,  but  it  is  not  the  insolence  of  wealth  as 
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he  eliar^es,  nor  _\et  the  insolence  of  big'otrv,  nor 
the  i isolence  born  of  imperialism,  but  it  is  the  in- 
solerce  born  of  the  love  of  liberty  reiL;'ulated  by  law. 

It  was  this  love  of  liberty  which  inspired  the  heart 
of  President  Monroe  when  he  promuliiated  the 
doct  -ine  which  made  his  name  immortal,  and  not 
the^pirit  of  a^’,i;randizemcnt , and  the  same  spirit 
dwe  Is  in  c\  er\'  American  heart  todaw  Actuated 
h\-  t us  noble  sentiment,  not  one  loot  of  the  soil  of 
this  continent  can  ever  be  acquired  by  an}'  bbiro- 
pear  power,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  hold, 
eitlu  r b\-  conquest  or  by  purchase. 

Manifest  destinx'  has  in  the  lullness  of  time  de- 
cree 1 the  annexation  of  Canada,  not  net  essarily  as 
tlie  -esult  of  war,  but  on  her  own  motion  with 
the  full  consent  of  England.  The  same  destiny 
has  decreed  that  C’uba  shall  not  permanently  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  a hostile  power.  Call  it  a_Lf- 
o-rei'sion  if  vou  will,  but  stagnation  to  the  state  is 
the  same  as  it  is  to  the  individual.  A r//zr 
gvr.nsvV)//  is  ///('  lav:  of  life,  ddiis  great  land  of  the 
Ere  ' can  take  no  step  backward.  dd)  stand  still  is 
to  r .'trograde.  To  go  forward  is  life.  dd)o  long 
hav  : we  dallied,  but  we  were  busy  dex  eloping  an 
Em  lire  and  accumulating  the  mighty  fru'ces  which, 
wist  ly  directed,  are  destined  to  bless  the  world. 
W1  en  the  Nicaraugua  Canal,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  any  other  go\  ernment  on  earth,  shall  hax  e 
been  built,  no  unfriendl}'  power  will  be  permittetl 
tofnrtifvthe  island  of  Cuba,  and  thus  shut  us  off 
both  from  this  great  commercial  highway,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as  well.  vSituated 
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at  our  front  door,  commanding  the  approaches  both 

to  the  (ndf  of  iMexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Cuba 

is  destined  not  onl\'  to  be  free,  but  to  become  a 

party  ]')oliticall\',  as  she  is  geographicalK , of  the 

great  Republic.  Proud  of  the  splendid  achie\e- 

ments  of  th»'  past,  achievements,  the  glory  of  which 

is  shared  bv  all  sections  of  a common  country,  and 

actuated  b\'  the  noblest  imjndses  of  the  human 

heart,  with  hrm  I'eliance  iqxon  the  (lod  of  Nations, 

let  us  look  with  conbdence  t('  a future,  the  chief 

olur\-  of  which  will  be  universal  liberty  regulated 
^ ‘ ... 

b\’  law,  unix’ersal  education  within  the  reach  ot  all 
the  people,  and  unixersal  commercial  treed()m  with 
all  nations  and  peoples,  unhampered  by  legislative 
trade  restrictions,  unfettered  by  unequal  lavxs.  .and 
unshackled  bx'  cunning  combinations  of  capital  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  natural  laws  of  industry  and 
commerce.  'Then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  xve  see 
the  fia‘>-  of  our  countrv  kissing  the  sunshine  on  every 
sea,  and  proudly  floating  in  every  harbor  xvhere 
trade  beckons  or  dutx'  calls. 


